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I# 

KING  OR  QUEEN  ON  THE  THRONE. 

LACE  a  chair  in  a  conspicuous  place  of 
the  room.  Seat  the  children  as  nearly 
as  can  be  in  a  semi-circle  facing  the 
chair.  One  child  dressed  in  a  long  cape  which 
answers  for  a  robe,  takes  the  chair.  Then  the 
game  begins. 

The  King  or  Queen,  as  the  case  may  be, 
describes  a  pupil  in  the  room  without  naming 
him,  and  asks  this  pupil  to  do  a  particular 
thing  which  must  also  be  described.  If  this 
request  is  not  prefaced  by  please  the  king  or 
queen  loses  his  or  her  place  and  another — the 
servant  takes  the  place — as  Queen  and  says — 
“My  subject,  a  boy  with  dark  blue  eyes, black 
hair,  always  neat,  and  who  wears  to-day  a  red 
waist,  blue  tie  and  a  little  coat,  will  please  take 

!a  book  to  Alice  who  is  an  invalid  and  can  not 
go  out  to  play  (Alice  is  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
room).” 
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Two  chairs  may  be  used  and  then  the  King 
and  Queen  alternately  describe  a  pupil,  and 
both  act  when  asked.  The  player  who  gets 
caught  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  go  on  is  out  of 
the  game. 

Some  means  of  grace  can  be  provided  so 
the  players  put  out  may  be  returned.  This 
will  prolong  the  game. 


u. 

GOING  TO  BOSTON. 

PHINE  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  taken  as  L  for 
instance.  The  pupils  seated  in  a  circle 
must  be  ready  to  name  objects  beginning 
with  L.  One  begins  by  tossing  a  handkerchief 
to  another  saying,  I’m  going  to  Boston.  The 
one  who  catches  the  handkerchief  asks — 
“What  will  you  take?”  Answer  comes, 
“  Lemons.”  Then  the  handkerchief  is  thrown 
to  another  who  asks  and  is  answered  as  the 
first.  No  two  must  take  the  same  object. 
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in. 

GOING  TO  EUROPE. 


BHHIS  is  played  as  Lesson  II  only  that  the 
object  must  be  spelled  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  players’  names. 


IV. 

GOING  TO  SEE  THE  WORLD. 

BJHROW  the  handkerchief  as  before,  say- 

ing,  “  I’m  going  to - ”  (name  some 

place  of  which  you  know  something). 

The  one  to  whom  the  handkerchief  is 
thrown  says,  “What  are  you  going  to  buy?” 
or  “  What  are  going  to  see?”  These  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  answered  by  true  answers — 
that  is  such  things  must  be  bought  or  seen 
as  are  really  to  be  bought  or  seen  there 
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V. 

CITIES  OF  SOME  STATE  OR  CITIES  OF 
THE  WORLD  OR  CITIES  OF 
A  COUNTRY. 


IRjOME  one  names  a  city,  the  next  names  a 
city  whose  initial  letter  must  be  the  same 
as  the  last  letter  of  the  city  just  named ;  the 
next  names  a  city  whose  initial  letter  is  the 
last  of  the  preceding,  etc.,  as  Chicago— 
Olymphia — Albany. 

If  the  players  desire  cities  of  a  particular 
location  may  be  used.  Limitations  add 
interest  sometimes. 


VI. 

RIVERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


IHjSjlHIS  is  played  as  Game  V  only  that 
names  of  rivers  are  used  instead  of  cities. 
A  game  of  islands  or  mountains  can  be  played 
in  this  way  also. 
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VII. 


COUNTRIES,  LAKES,  OCEANS. 


fSlNE  player  names  a  country,  lake  or 
ocean — the  next  must  name  one  which 
borders  onto  the  one  named  and  tell  in  which 
direction  it  lies.  The  next  must  border  on 
the  last  named,  etc. 


VIII. 

AIR,  EARTH  AND  WATER. 

IRIL AYERS  all  seated.  One  takes  his  place 
in  the  circle.  He  points  at  one  seated 
saying  one  of  the  words  in  the  title  and  at  the 
same  time  counts  from  one  to  ten.  The  one 
pointed  at  must  name  some  animal  that  lives 
in  the  element  named  before  the  counter  gets 
to  ten.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he  gives  his 
place  to  the  counter  and  tries  his  luck  at 
getting  a  place. 

If  a  mistake  is  made  in  naming  the  animals 
— as  fish  when  air  is  asked  for--the  one  who 
made  it  changes  places  with  the  counter,  etc. 
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IX. 

KITCHEN  FURNITURE. 

rHlACH  player  is  given  an  article  of  kitchen 
furniture.  The  one  in  the  ring  points  to 
one  seated  and  counts  to  ten.  The  one  seated 
must  name  his  piece  of  furniture  before  the 
ten  is  reached  or  forfeit  his  place.  If  he 
forfeits  his  place  the  counter  takes  his  piece 
of  furniture,  so  the  chair  as  it  were  bears  the 
name  and  any  one  sitting  in  it  keeps  the  name 
of  the  furniture  while  there. 


x. 

FOWLS  OF  THE  AIR. 

g-jlHIS  is  descriptive  :  Some  fowl  is  de- 
scribed  fully.  The  other  persons  guess 
what  has  been  described.  The  one  guessing 
correctly  has  the  opportunity  to  describe.  If 
no  one  can  guess  what  has  been  described 
the  one  on  the  floor  has  another  chance. 
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XI. 

FISH  OF  THE  SEA. 


BEASTS  OF  THE  WILD. 


DHESE  are  played  as  those  preceding-. 

Describe  fish  for  Game  XI.  Describe 
animals  for  Game  XII. 


xin. 

BEAN  BAG. 

DHIS  is  too  commonly  played  to  need  any 
description.  It  might  be  well  to  suggest 
that  the  pupils  make  their  own  board  and  the 
five  bags.  They  can  be  made  by  using  corn 
instead  of  beans.  Let  each  bag  thrown 
through  the  board  count  five  rather  than  one 
as  the  pupils  like  large  amounts  in  games. 
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XIV. 

PRONOUNCE  DOWN. 


[KIT AND  in  line — pronounce  words  of  a 
certain  sound  ending  as  the  words  ought, 
thought,  bought,  etc. 

The  ones  who  miss  take  their  seats.  The 
one  who  stands  longest  wins  the  game. 


xv. 

WHAT  I  SEE  IN  NATURE. 

jrHIACH  pupil  writes  a  sentence  telling  what 
he  sees  and  folding  the  paper  over  so  as 
to  hide  what  he  wrote. 

The  last  reads  it  all.  Then  if  the  number 
of  players  is  small  this  is  repeated.  After  this 
is  done  the  one  who  can  name  the  most  things 
— plainly  visible — and  which  have  not  been 
written  on  either  paper  wins. 
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XVI. 

TRACING  RIVERS  OR  SUMMER  BOATING. 

rSajlRST  player  begins  while  sailing  down 

the - river  I  stopped  at - to 

see  the  - - .  After  enjoying  that  I  allowed 

my  boat  to  be  anchored  so  I  could  fish.  I 

caught  a -  fish,  shot  a  - —  (duck, 

goose,  loon,  heron,  etc.) 

If  player  makes  mistake  in  city — sight 
or  scene — fish — bird  or  anything,  another 
goes  an  with  the  story,  finishes  this  and 
goes  to  some  other  in  the  same  way. 

You  tell  who  wins. 


XVII. 


MUCH  amusement  as  well  as  instruction  is 
found  in  the  many  sets  of  History, 
Geography  and  Authors  card  games.  These 
can  be  found  at  almost  every  publishing 
house  at  nominal  prices. 
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XVIII. 

CROKONOLE  AND  PARCHESSII  AND 
HOPPITY 


IJ11RE  nicely  played  at  the  noon  hour.  These 
games  may  be  purchased  by  contributions. 


XIX. 


DOMINOES. 


inijOUR  games  can  be  played  with  them: 

i.  Simple  dominoes  where  the  players 
simply  match  by  turns  the  last  dominoe  played 
to  see  who  gets  his  hand  finished  first. 

2.  Muggins — In  this  the  players  try  to 
make  five  or  some  multiple  of  five  every  time 
he  plays.  The  one  who  makes  ioo  first  wins. 

3.  Twelve  Hundred — In  this  nothing  is 
made  unless  a  blank  is  on  one  end  of  the  row 
already  played,  then  each  player  makes  as 
many  tens  as  there  are  ones  on  the  farther 
end  of  his  dominoe  as — 


© 


© 


© 


©•• 


=  60 


The  one  who  makes  1200  wins. 
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4.  Match  Game — Divide  the  dominoes 
equally  among  the  players. 

Each  player  places  his  in  a  standing  row, 
and  as  his  turn  comes  he  plays  the  dominoe 
last  in  his  row.  If  this  matches  the  first  one 
played  by  the  leader  this  player  takes  all  on 
the  table  and  places  them  standing  in  front  of 
his  row.  Then  he  leads  in  the  next  play. 
When  some  one  player  gets  all  he  has  won 
the  game. 

5.  Dominoes  are  equally  divided  among 
the  players.  Double  six  is  always  left  on  the 
table.  Each  player  at  his  turn  plays  two 
dominoes  turning  the  one  played  first  upside 
down.  If  the  others  think  or  know  that  these 
are  not  correctly  matched  some  one  looks  to 
see  if  they  are  correctly  matched,  the  one  who 
looked  to  see  takes  all  on  the  table  and  leads 
in  a  new  play.  If  they  were  not  matched  the 
player  who  played  these  takes  all  and  leads. 
If  someone  wishes  to  look  he  must  do  so  before 
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the  next  player  places  his  two  dominoes 
otherwise  it  is  allowed  to  pass  by  and  the 
players  go  on.  The  player  who  at  the  end 
has  all  the  dominoes  loses  the  game. 


xx. 

OLD  MAID. 

ffaiHIS  is  played  with  Author  cards.  One 
card  is  put  away.  Two  cards  make 
a  book  so  there  will  be  one  odd  card  at  the 
end  of  the  game.  This  is  the  Old  Maid. 

Instead  of  asking  for  cards  the  players 
draw  one  from  their  right  hand  neighbor.  As 
the  books  are  matched  they  are  put  aside  so 
as  to  leave  the  Old  Maid  alone.  Of  course 
this  one  loses  the  game. 

XXI. 

PIG. 

jgPgjUIS  is  played  with  Author  cards  equally 
divided.  Each  player  passes  a  card  to 
his  right  hand  neighbor— -(all  do  this  at  the 
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same  time.)  The  one  who  gets  a  books  of 
four  turns  his  hand  down  without  telling  any 
one — passing  cards  as  they  come  to  him  if  no 
one  sees  his  cards  turned  down.  As  the  others 
see  his  cards  down  they  must  quickly 
but  quietly  turn  theirs  and  the  last  one 
to  do  this  is  the  pig  for  his  tardiness.  Players 
must  not  wait  till  they  get  their  books  if  there 
is  one  turned  already. 

XXII. 

RIDDLES.  EACH  ONE  TELL  AS  MANY 
AS  HE  CAN. 

xxni. 

PROVERBS. 

0  PROVERB  or  quotation  is  distributed 
among  the  players  so  each  gets  a  word. 
The  one  who  has  been  sent  out  of  the  room 
is  then  invited  in.  He  asks  any  question  he 
choses  of  anybody  he  choses,  and  the  person 
answering  must  use  his  word  of  the  proverb 
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in  his  answer.  If  several  sentences  are 
required  for  answers,  the  word  must  be  used 
in  each  sentence. 


XXIV. 


SHOUTING  PROVERBS. 

lEMHIS  is  sometimes  noisy  but  need  not  be 
so.  Each  player  is  given  a  word  of  the 
proverb  or  quotation. 

The  player  out  of  the  room  then  comes 
in  and  asks  for  the  proverb.  All  speak  at 
once  their  one  word.  From  this  must  be 
guessed  the  entire  proverb. 

If  there  are  many  players  the  proverb 
may  be  repeated  in  order  to  go  around  to  all 
as  in  game  twenty-eight. 

SUGGESTIVE  PROVERBS. 

1.  “A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.” 

2.  “A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.” 

3.  “Great  trees  from  small  acorns  grow.” 
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4.  “A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  that  great 
riches.  ” 

5.  “If  you  cannot  speak  well  of  a  friend  do  not 
speak  of  him  at  all.” 

6.  “As  the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree  groweth.” 

7.  “Experience  is  a  good  but  expensive  teacher.” 

A  few  of  Washington’s  rules  of  conduct  can  also 
be  used. 


XXV. 

WRITING  POETRY. 

raOME  one  with  a  long  sheet  of  paper 
writes  a  line  upon  it.  He  covers  his 
line  and  passes  it  to  his  neighbor  who 
must  also  write  a  line.  This  line  and  the  three 
succeeding  lines  must  rhyme  in  the  last  word 
with  the  first. 

A  second  verse  of  four  lines  is  written  in 
the  same  way — no  one  writing  more  than  one 
line — until  the  required  poem  is  complete. 
Then  it  is  read  to  the  players  as  a  whole. 
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XXVI. 

SPELLING  CLASS. 


[FgJLAYERS  in  a  line.  First  says  one  letter 
the  next  another,  the  next  another,  etc. 
If  a  word  is  completed  the  one  who  completes 
it  must  pronounce  it  or  go  to  the  foot  of  the 
class.  Each  must  have  some  word  in  mind 
when  he  adds  a  letter  so  it  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  spell  a  word.  No  one  tells  his 
neighbor  what  word  he  thinks  of,  as: — 
1234 
r  i  1  1— rill. 

Then  five  begins  a  new  word.  How  long  can 
you  keep  your  place  ? 


XXVII. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


SBjHE  players  are  equally  divided  into  two 
groups.  The  first  side  gets  a  word  or 
phrase  and  on  coming  to  the  side  of  the  room 
where  the  second  is  they  act  their  word  or 
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phrase.  If  the  opposite  guesses  the  word  it 
takes  one  player  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  first. 
If  it  is  not  guessed  the  first  chooses  from  the 
ranks  of  the  second  one  player.  The  side 
with  the  greater  number  at  the  close  wins. 


xxvm. 


HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHERE  DO  YOU 
LIKE  IT  ? 


HNE  player  leaves  the  room.  The  others 
take  some  noun  as  —case.  Then  the 
one  outside  comes  in.  lie  has  the  privilege 
of  asking  these  three  questions  of  each.  How 
do  you  like  it  ?  When  do  you  like  it  ?  Where 
do  you  like  it  ? 

And  these  questions  must  be  answered 
truthfully.  That  is  the  case  must  be  put  to 
such  use  as  it  is  really  intended.  Various 
meanings  of  the  word  can  be  used — as  case 
for  books — watch  case — case  in  court.  To  the 
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question,  How  do  you  like  it  ?  one  can  answer, 
large  and  roomy,  or  small  and  round  or  short 
and  concise.  These  will  be  true  as  well  as 
puzzling. 

When  the  word  is  guessed  the  one  whose 
answer  led  most  directly  to  its  discovery  goes 
out  while  a  new  word  is  found. 


OUTDOOR  EXERCISES. 


i. 

HIDE.AND.GO.SEEK. 


ii. 

BASE  BALL, 
in. 

LONG  BALL. 

fSi|NE  player  at  the  bat,  one  as  catcher,  one 
as  pitcher,  with  half  the  number  of  players 
in  the  field  play  with  two  goals,  one  near  the 
batter,  the  other  down  passed  the  pitcher. 
Each  has  his  turn  at  the  bat.  Three  strikes  is 
all  each  has  before  going  to  the  first  goal.  As 
long  as  some  one  is  at  the  bat  it  doesn’t 
matter  how  many  are  on  the  goals.  They 
must  run  however,  whenever  they  get  a 
chance  so  as  to  be  sure  of  having  a  batter. 

Three  outs  as  in  Base  Ball  gives  the 
other  side  a  chance  to  play. 
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IV. 


SPELL  DOWN, 


rglLAYERS  form  in  line.  A  leader  takes 
his  place  out  in  front  of  the  line.  He 
tosses  a  ball  to  the  head  player  who  returns 
it,  then  the  leader  tosses  to  the  next,  and  to 
the  next,  etc.  Any  one  failing  to  catch  the 
ball  must  take  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 

When  the  leader  misses  a  catch  he  takes 
his  place  at  the  foot  and  the  head  of  the  line 
takes  his  place. 


v. 


TWO  OLD  CAT. 

nHIS  is  for  four  players,  two  catchers — two 
batters.  When  the  batters  strike  the 
ball  they  change  places  before  the  catchers 
get  the  ball  back  to  the  goal — either  goal. 
The  out  is  the  same  as  base  ball. 
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When  one  batter  is  out  both  are  out. 
Then  the  catchers  take  the  places  at  the  bats. 

The  bases  are  four  rods  apart  and  of 
course  the  players  face  one  another. 

•  c.  |  b.  |  b.  *c. 


VI. 

TENNIS  AND  BASKET  BALL. 
EBHESE  may  be  played  in  schools  where 
the  pupils  can  afford  the  expense. 


VII. 

PUSSY  CORNER  AND  HANDKERCHIEF 

Are  too  familiar  to  be  described. 


VIII. 

CAT  AND  MOUSE. 


jjHE  players  stand  in  a  circle — not  close 
together.  One  player  is  cat  and  walks 
around  the  outside.  He  touches  one  in  the 
ring  and  calls  her  mouse.  She  turns  to  catch 
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him.  They  dodge  between  those  standing 
but  must  not  cross  the  circle.  If  the  mouse 
catches  the  cat  that  cat  must  run  again,  and 
the  mouse  is  allowed  to  take  her  place. 

If  the  cat  is  not  caught  the  mouse  must 
run  around  as  cat  and  touch  a  mouse 
to  catch  her.  This  is  violent  exercise  and  too 
much  of  it  spoils  the  fun. 


IX. 

PRISON  GOAL. 

illLAYERS  choose  sides.  Each  has  a 
goal  and  at  a  little  distance  a  goal  for 
prisoners.  Some  one  leads  by  going  pretty 
close  to  the  front  of  the  opposite  side,  some  one 
goes  out  to  catch  him.  This  one  in  turn  is 
is  chased  by  one  of  side  one,  etc.,  until  several 
are  in  the  field.  The  last  one  out  from  the 
goal  can  catch  any  one  before  him. 

Each  brings  home  the  one  caught  and 
takes  him  to  the  prisoners’  goal. 
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Now  the  leader  who  comes  from  side  two 
must  try  to  run  to  the  prison.  If  he  touches 
one  he  can  run  home  with  him.  The  leader  is 
safe  if  he  gets  to  the  prison  or  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposite  side  before  he  is  touched  by  any 
from  the  other  side,  but  he  must  see  to  it  that 
he  gets  home  safely.  Any  one  seeing  him  go 
may  chase  him  and  as  he  nears  the  opposite 
goal,  the  leader  may  turn  on  him  providing  he 
has  touched  his  goal.  Thus  a  continuous 
chase  is  kept  up.  Keep  close  watch  as  to  who 
leaves  the  goal  last. 


LAST  COUPLE  OUT. 

HHE  players  form  a  line  two  abreast.  One 
takes  his  place  in  front  and  calls  “Last 
couple  out.”  The  last  couple  run  and  try  to 
meet  in  front  of  the  line  (column).  The  odd 
one  who  called  them  must  try  to  catch  one  of 
them.  If  he  succeeds  he  takes  his  place  in  the 
ranks  and  the  one  left  takes  the  place  in  front 
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to  call  “Last  couple  out,”  etc.  This  is  repeated 
until  all  couples  have  run  or  may  continue 
until  all  are  tired  and  want  something  else. 


XL 

KING  WILLIAM. 


BBIHE  players  walk  around  a  circle.  One 
player  stands  in  center.  All  sing  and 
the  one  in  the  center  does  as  the  song 


suggests. 

King  William  was  King  George’s  son, 

Upon  the  royal  race  he  run, 

Upon  his  breast  he  wore  a  star. 

Go  choose  your  east, 

Go  choose  your  west, 

Go  choose  the  one  that  you  love  best. 

If  he’s  (or  she’s)  not  here  to  take  your  part, 
Choose  another  with  all  your  heart. 

Down  on  this  carpet  you  must  kneel, 

As  sure  as  the  grass  grows  in  the  field, 

Now  lose  your  right, 

And  bow  so  neat, 

Then  you  rise  upon  your  feet. 

The  last  one  in  stays  to  go  through  the 
song  so  each  one  gets  a  chance  to  do  the  little 
acts  asked. 
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XII. 

LONDON  BRIDGE. 

ffHHE  players  pass  through  a  bridge  made 
by  two  facing  each  other  and  reaching 
their  hands  upward  and  forward.  They  sing, 


London  bridge  is  falling  down,  falling  down, 
falling  down, 

London  bridge  is  falling  down, 

My  fair  young  lady. 


As  “My  fair  young  lady”  is  said  the 
hands  come  down  and  encircle  one  of  the 
players. 

This  player  is  asked  which  he  likes  the 
better,  apples  or  pears.  He  tells  and  is  asked 
to  stand  back  of  the  bridge  builder  who  has 
adopted  the  fruit  that  this  one  likes  the  better. 

So  the  game  is  repeated  until  all  are 
taken  and  each  goes  away  with  her  row 
of  players. 
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XIII. 

MY  SHIP  HAS  ARRIVED. 
rglUPILS  are  seated  on  the  grass.  A  large 
cotton  batting  ball  is  made.  Some  one 
throws  it  and  says,  “My  ship  has  arrived.” 
The  one  who  receives  the  ball  asks  “  What’s 
it  loaded  with?”  You  must  then  tell  what  it 
is  loaded  with.  Then  the  ball  is  thrown  to 
some  one  else  and  the  question  and  answer 
are  again  given.  The  exact  answer  must  not 
be  repeated  but  some  other  kind  of  load  must 
be  in  the  ship. 


XIV. 

THROW  THE  GUARD. 

EBIHIS  is  much  like  hide-and-go-seek.  The 
difference  being  a  guard  (stick)  is  used 
at  the  goal  and  if  any  of  the  hiders  get  it  and 
throws  this  away  they  can  all  hide  again  and 
the  stander  begins  anew  to  find  them.  This 
takes  a  wide-awake  stander  who  is  a  pretty 
swift  runner. 
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XV. 

CAT  AND  MOUSE. 

|T|lROCURE  a  medium  sized  foot  ball — a 
round  one  is  best.  The  pupils  take  hold 
hands  and  form  as  large  a  circle  as  possible 
without  letting  go  of  hands.  Then  keep 
places  and  let  go  of  hands.  One  pupil  is 
outside  and  is  called  the  cat.  The  ball  is  the 
mouse  and  is  kicked  by  the  pupils  on  the 
circle.  It  must  not  get  outside  and  pupils 
must  always  kick  it  across  the  circle.  If  it 
gets  outside  the  cat  must  get  it  before  the 
pupil  who  kicked  it  out  gets  it.  If  the  cat 
now  gets  it  the  pupil  who  kicked  it  must  be 
cat.  The  cat  remains  outside  until  she  catches 
the  mouse. 


CHARACTER  REPRESENTATION. 
jUPILS  wear  or  carry  something  that 
can  be  construed  to  indicate  some  char¬ 
acter,  real  or  fictitious  (books  and  papers  may 
be  used  also).  Such  as  these,  a  toothpick 
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pinned  on  a  lamp  wick  is  Pickwick.  Bacon , 
carrying  a  slice  of  bacon.  Trilby ,  on  saucer, 
a  trill  in  key  of  B.  Our  Mutual  Friend,  wear 
a  picture  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  pinned  to  the  sleeve,  or,  of  some 
person  well  known  to  be  a  mutual  friend  of 
all.  She,  this  needs  no  extra  preparation  as 
any  one  of  the  girls  may  represent  this  book. 
Ivanhoe ,  a  weather  vane  and  hoe.  Heep , 
Uriah,  a  heap  made  of  broken  pieces  of 
chalk.  Falstaff,  a  weed  that  is  (a  false 
staff)  easily  broken  if  the  weight  is  brought 
upon  it.  IVordsworth ,  a  list  of  words  and  a 
dime  pinned  on  paper. 


XVII. 

SPELL  DOWN. 


JTAND  in  a  row.  Leader  gives  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet  as — r;  second  add  a  lette'r 
with  a  word  in  mind,  as  a;  next  add  another 
letter  with  a  word  in  mind  as  5/  (if  you  should 
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say  t ,  here  you  would  complete  the  word  rat 
and  so  would  have  to  take  your  place  at  the 
foot.)  IVords  must  be  made  but  make  the 
words  long  for  the  one  who  completes  the 
word  goes  to  the  foot  and  consequently  is  the 
loser.  If  rash  is  made  from  the  word  I  begun 
No.  4  goes  to  the  foot.  It  can  be  carried  on 
to  spell  rascal  or  rascality. 

XVIII. 

SPELL  DOWN. 

WITH  BALL. 

H LAYERS  form  line.  One  takes  the  field 
with  the  ball  about  a  rod  and  a  half  in 
front  of  the  line.  Toss  the  ball  to  each  pupil 
who  in  turn  returns  it  to  the  field  catcher. 

If  any  miss  catching  the  ball  he  must  go 
to  the  foot. 

If  the  field  catcher  misses  he  goes  to  the 
foot  and  No.  i  takes  his  place.  If  no  one  fails 
to  catch  the  ball  one  round  has  been  played 
and  the  field  catcher  is  out  of  the  game.  No. 
i  takes  his  place  and  the  game  goes  on. 
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XIX. 

SNAP  AND  CATCH-HIM. 

IfifjLAYERS  form  circle.  Snap  is  outside, 
®s™  when  circle  is  formed  Snap  runs  around 
and  taps  some  one  on  the  shoulder.  This  one 
gives  chase,  Snap  runs  in  and  out  among  the 
players  who  must  stand  still.  If  Catch-him 
makes  a  mistake  in  running  he  is  out  of  the 
game  and  Snap  goes  around  again.  If  Snap 
is  caught  he  goes  out  and  Catch-him  becomes 
Snap.  So  on  till  the  game  is  ended. 


xx. 

PIN  THE  TAIL  ON  THE  TURKEY. 

IpnlAVE  a  large  sketch  of  a  turkey,  and  a 
separate  sketch  of  the  tail.  Blindfold 
the  pupils  one  at  a  time  and  let  each  try  to 
pin  the  tail. 

This  would  do  for  Thanksgiving  if  the 
day  is  a  stormy  one. 
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XXI. 

THROWING  THE  BALL. 

[|]NE  child  holds  the  ball  in  her  hand  and 
stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall 
against  which  it  is  to  be  thrown.  The  other 
children  are  gathered  near  in  a  group  or 
semi-circle.  When  all  are  ready,  the  children 
say : — 

Throw  the  ball  against  the  wall, 

Then  we’ll  listen  for  your  call. 

The  child  who  is  holding  the  ball 
replies : — 

“One,  two,  three,  Pollie  Burton”  (sup¬ 
posing  that  to  be  the  name  of  the  child 
called),  and  throws  the  ball,  all  the  children 
running  off  except  the  one  whose  name  was 
mentioned.  If  the  latter  is  successful  in 
catching  the  ball,  it  is  returned  to  the  girl  who 
had  it  first  and  the  game  is  repeated,  another 
name  being  substituted.  If  the  ball  is  not 
caught,  the  child  who  was  called  picks  it  up 
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and  runs  after  the  other  children  until  she 
manages  to  hit  some  one  with  it.  The  child 
who  is  hit  picks  up  the  ball  and  all  return  to 
the  starting  place.  The  lines  are  again 
repeated  and  the  game  proceeds  as  before. 


XXII. 


LAME  LASSIE. 


the  commencement  of  the  game  the 
children  stand  in  a  large  ring,  and  the 
girl  who  is  to  be  “  Lame  Lassie  ”  stands  in 
the  centre.  The  children  then  say  : — 


Now  Lame  Lassie  give  us  chase, 

Get  one  quick  to  fill  your  place. 

They  all  run  off,  and  “  Lame  Lassie  ” 
follows  until  she  manages  to  touch  some 
other  child.  Wherever  the  latter  is  touched, 
she  must  place  her  hand  on  that  particular 
spot  and  run  after  the  others  until  she  is 
successful  in  reaching  some  one  else.  Some- 
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times  a  child  will  be  holding  its  shoulder  or 
elbow,  or  it  may  have  to  hold  up  one  leg  and 
hop  on  the  other.  This  is  a  game  which 
causes  much  fun  and  merriment. 


XXIII. 

WOLF  AND  SHEEP. 

FBjNE  child  is  the  “Wolf”  and  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  playground,  while  the 
rest  of  the  children  are  “  Sheep,”  and  stand  in 
a  row  on  the  opposite  side. 

Wolf:  Where’s  your  shepherd,  pretty  sheep  ? 
Sheep:  In  his  cottage,  fast  asleep. 

Wolf:  I  will  catch  you  as  you  run, 

Sheep:  If  we  let  you,  there’s  the  fun  ! 

The  “wolf”  and  “sheep”  then  change 
sides,  and  in  crossing  the  “wolf”  touches  as 
many  of  the  “sheep”  as  she  can;  these  all 
go  to  her  side  and  help  to  catch  more 
“sheep  ”  next  time.  The  game  proceeds  until 
all  the  “sheep”  are  caught  except  one,  and 
that  one  is  “wolf”  next  time. 
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XXIV. 

HOPPING  GAME. 


jQUARES  are  chalked  on  the  ground, 
thus 


5 

6 

4 

7 

3 

8 

2 

9 

1 

10 

and  a  stone  or  pebble  is  put  at  the  place 
marked  x. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  pass  the 
pebble  into  each  square  with  one  foot  only, 
following  the  numbers  in  order.  The  childt 
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who  is  to  begin  the  game  stands  near  the 
pebble,  while  the  children  say  : — 

Here  is  a  game  for  you,  hippity,  hop, 

Into  the  next  place  you  make  the  stone  pop. 

The  child  then  sends  the  stone  into  No.  i 
square  (hopping  on  one  foot),  from  that  into 
Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  so  on.  If  the  stone  be  sent 
outside  the  square  into  which  it  should  go,  the 
player  is  out,  and  another  begins.  The  child 
who  first  gets  the  pebble  into  No.  io  square, 
having  passed  it  into  each  of  the  others  suc¬ 
cessively,  keeping  on  one  foot  all  the  time, 
wins  the  game. 


Opening  Exercises 


FOR 


UPPER  GRADES 


OPENING  EXERCISES  FOR 
UPPER  GRADES 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DAY. 

0ATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGINS  says  that 
in  the  kindergarten  they  outline  the 
policy  of  the  day  in  the  opening  exercises, 
because  the  minds  of  the  children  are  apt  to 
be  more  impressionable  than  later  when  they 
have  felt  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
Teachers  in  all  grades  find  the  day  more 
profitably  spent  for  taking  a  few  moments  in 
the  morning  for  inspiring  attractive  exercises. 
To  make  this  short  time  a  pleasure  and  a 
profit  is  often  a  study. 

Bible  reading  and  prayer  should  not  be 
neglected,  but  should  be  varied  so  that  it  may 
never  become  tiresome.  Singing  will  always 
prove  an  inspiration,  especially  if  the  teacher 
is  a  good  singer. 
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The  teacher  needs  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  suggestions  which  will  make  this  period 
one  looked  forward  to  by  the  pupils. 

Our  school  journals  are  full  of  bright 
plans  for  opening  exercises  which  the  little 
people  enjoy.  But  they  often  seem  to  forget 
that  the  higher  grades  might  enjoy  bright 
things  adapted  to  their  understandings. 

To  meet  this  need  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  compiled,  giving  a  few 
things  found  useful  in  actual  experience. 
Some  devices  are  original  and  others  have  been 
gathered  from  one  source  and  another — school 
journals,  books  and  friends.  N o  attempt  will  be 
made  to  give  credit  but  thanks  are  given  to  one 
and  all  for  helps  often  unconsciously  given. 

_  A.  L.  S. 

CURRENT  EVENTS. 

HE  general  news  of  the  day — what  live 
boy  or  girl  does  not  find  it  interesting  ? 
But  the  faithful  student  is  apt  to  find  his  time 
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too  fully  occupied  to  keep  well  posted.  To 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
current  history  many  teachers  give  it  a  place 
in  opening  exercises. 

Some  teachers  find  it  profitable  to  head  a 
part  of  the  blackboard  “Current  Events,” 
“News  Items/’  or  something  similar,  leaving 
the  pupils  to  fill  the  space.  Take  time  occa¬ 
sionally  to  discuss  some  topic  particularly 
interesting. 

Sometimes  set  aside  a  morning  and 
expect  every  pupil  to  be  prepared  with  some 
news  item.  Try  pithing  the  boys  against  the 
girls  to  see  which  will  be  best  prepared. 
Sometimes  select  a  topic  on  which  they  will 
give  items  of  interest — as  “  China,”  “  The 
Philippines,”  The  “  IVeek's  Current ,”  or  “Our 
Times C  will  prove  more  useful  to  the  teacher 
than  the  ordinary  newspaper.  Connect  as 
carefully  as  possible  all  current  history  with 
geography,  civil  government  or  any  other 
study  which  will  make  the  points  clearer. 
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Occasionally  have  each  pupil  answer  in 
writing-  a  few  such  questions  as  the  following: 
What  is  the  most  important  event  of  current 
history  in  the  United  States?  In  Europe? 
Who  is  the  most  important  personage  before 
the  public  in  each  country  ?  Why  ?  What  is 
the  most  important  question  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  public  at  present  ? 

Such  questions  cultivate  thoughtfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 


BIBLICAL  ALLUSIONS  IN  LITERATURE. 

RWlRITE  these  quotations  on  the  board  and 
let  the  pupils  locate  the  quotations  and 
explain  the  Biblical  references.  It  would  be 
well  to  give  some  time  to  look  up  any  that 
prove  difficult. 

1.  “  Daily  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not.” 

2.  “  And  hope  for  all  the  language  is 
That  He  remembereth  we  are  dust.” 
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3.  “  Hung  their  ladder  of  rope  aloft  like  the 

ladder  of  Jacob, 

On  whose  pendulous  stairs  the  angels 
ascending,  descending, 

Were  the  swift  humming  birds  that 

flitted  from  blossom  to  blossom.” 

4.  “  Giants  in  heart  were  they  who  believed 

in  God  and  the  Bible. 

Ay,  who  believed  in  the  smiting  of 
Midianites  and  Philistines.” 

5.  “And  grief  may  bide  an  evening  guest, 
But  joy  shall  come  with  morning  light.” 

6.  “  Ah,  broken  is  the  golden  bowl, 

The  spirit  flown  forever.” 

7.  “  Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ? 

Tell  me — tell  me,  I  implore  !  ” 

8.  “  Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on 

the  walls  of  that  temple, 

As  if  a  hand  had  appeared  and  written 
upon  them  ‘Upharsin.’” 

9.  “  Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 

Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host.” 

10.  “  Ichabod  ! 

So  fallen  !  so  lost  !  the  light  withdrawn 
Which  once  he  wore.” 
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11.  “I  hear  a  slow 

Refrain,  ‘Forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'” 

12.  “  On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell  like  a  flail  on  garnered  grain, 

And  struck  him  to  the  earth.” 

13.  “  While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen.” 

14.  “  And  over  its  turrets  uplifted 
Glimmered  the  golden  reed  of  the 

angels  who  measured  the  city." 

15.  “  Or  speaks  with  tongues  of  Pentecost 
From  all  its  sunlit  leaves.” 

16.  The  dove  from  my  bosom  hath  flown  far  away.- 
It  is  flown  and  returns  not,  though  many  a  day 
Have  I  watched  from  the  windows  of 

life  for  its  coming.” 

17.  “We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 

That  flows  with  Freedom’s  honey  and  milk.” 

18.  “Lord  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre.” 

READING  TO  THE  PUPILS. 

nN  some  communities,  especially  in  rural 
districts  where  it  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain  books,  nothing  can  be  more  helpful 
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than  the  reading  of  a  good  book  to  the  pupils 
by  a  thoughtful  teacher.  Unconsciously,  by 
the  force  of  her  superior  culture,  she  gives 
them  more  than  they  could  gain  by  reading 
the  same  book  alone. 

Books  for  this  purpose  should  be  care¬ 
fully  chosen  with  a  view  to  having  something 
bright  and  readable,  also  of  a  high  moral 
tone  and  good  literary  style. 

Below  is  a  list  of  books  which  will  interest 
pupils  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  grades. 
They  will  also  answer  all  the  requirements 
mentioned  above.  Most  of  them  the  writer 
has  personally  used  with  excellent  effect  : 


Ten  Roses. 

A  Young  Savage. 

Widow  Callighan’s  Boys. 
Little  Colonel. 

Two  Knights  of  Old 
Kentucky. 

In  Cadet  Days. 

The  Man  Without  a 
Country. 

Jersey  Boy  in  the  Revolution. 


Boots  and  Saddles. 

Cattle  Ranch  to  College. 
Gen.  Nelson’s  Scout. 

On  Gen.  Thomas’  Staff. 
Hero  Tales  from 

American  History. 
Six  Boys. 

Ten  Boys  on  the  Road 
from  Long  Ago  to  Now 
Boys  of  Other  Countries. 
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Three  Young  Colonials. 
Three  Young  Continentals. 
Washington’s  Young  Aids. 
Two  Young  Patriots. 

Thy  Friend  Dorothy. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 
Navy  Blue. 

Cleared  for  Action. 


Bird’s  Christmas  Carol. 
Timothy’s  Quest. 

Story  of  Patsy. 

Hoosier  School-Boy. 
Persimmons. 

Story  of  Dago. 

Little  Smoke. 

Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie. 


All  the  above  can  be  furnished  by  the  publishers  of  this  book. 


A  beautiful  poem  or  a  pointed  story  or 
article  from  some  of  our  leading  magazines 
or  other  periodicals  will  often  prove  inter¬ 
esting.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  incul¬ 
cate  in  the  pupils  a  love  for  good  reading. 


NOM  DE  PLUMES. 

HIVE  the  real  name  of  the  following 
authors : 

Mark  Twain. 

A.  L.  O.  E. 

Boz. 

George  Eliot, 


Ouida. 

Josh  Billings. 
Gail  Hamilton. 
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TALKS  ON  GENERAL  TOPICS. 

SHORT  talks  on  topics  of  general  interest 
can  always  be  made  a  source  of  profit. 
By  skillful  management  the  well  informed 
pupils  may  be  led  to  share  their  information 
with  the  school.  Careful  reading  and  obser¬ 
vation  are  thus  emphasized.  Topics  devel¬ 
oping  thought  rather  than  information  may 
often  be  used  with  profit. 

General  talks  should  be  used  rather  as  a 
stimulus  to  develop  habits  of  thought  and 
observation  than  as  direct  lessons. 

Outlines  of  a  few  such  talks  are  given. 
The  ingenious  teacher  will  find  material  for 
such  work  on  every  hand. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 


|BJECT?  How  long  in  use?  Some  ex¬ 
amples  of  early  lighthouses.  Devices 
used  for  same  purposes?  (Beacons,  postlights, 
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siren  signals  and  whistling  buoys.)  By  whom 
are  lighthouses  built  and  cared  for? 

Lighthouse  districts  of  United  States? 
(Atlantic  Coast,  Gulf  Coast,  Pacific  Coast, 
Mississippi  River,  and  Great  Lakes.)  Dis¬ 
tance  between  ?  (Nowhere  along  seacoast 
out  of  sight  of  a  light.) 

How  are  the  signals  distinguished?  (Dif¬ 
ferent  colored  lights,  various  whistles,  etc.,  all 
mapped  out  on  charts.) 

Reference— McClure’s  Magazine,  July,  1900. 


MONEY. 


HAT  is  it  ?  Materials  used  for  money  in 
our  country  ?  In  other  countries  ? 


What  United  States  coins  are  made  of  gold  ? 
What  United  States  coins  are  made  of  silver? 
What  United  States  coins  are  made  of  nickel  ? 
What  United  States  coins  are  made  of  copper  ? 
What  is  nickel  ? 

What  is  an  alloy  ? 

When  used  ? 

What  United  States  coins  are  not  now  coined  ? 
How  can  paper  be  used  for  money  ? 
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What  is  a  gold  certificate  ? 

What  is  a  silver  certificate  ? 

What  is  a  national  bank  note  ? 

What  is  a  greenback  ? 

What  is  a  treasury  note  ? 

What  is  meant  by  subsidiary  coin  ? 

What  is  meant  by  legal  tender  ? 

What  money  is  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  extent  ? 
What  is  free  coinage  ? 

Do  we  have  free  coinage  in  the  United  States  ? 

(Information  may  be  secured  from  circular  No.  123,  issued  July  1,  1896,  by 
J.  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  Treasury.) 


NATIONAL  SONGS. 


VERY  pleasant  exercise  may  be  arranged 
by  asking  some  pupil  to  give  the  history 
of  one  of  our  national  songs.  Then  have  the 
song  sung  by  the  school.  Songs  whose  his¬ 
tory  will  prove  especially  interesting  are  : 


“  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.” 
“  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

“  John  Brown’s  Body.” 

“  Yankee  Doodle.” 

“Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea.” 

“  America.” 


The  national  song's  of  other  countries 
will  also  prove  an  interesting  topic. 
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ARSENALS. 

Ff!|HAT  is  an  arsenal  ?  Owned  by  whom  ? 

What  advantage  in  such  ownerships? 
Where  was  the  first  one  established  in  the 
United  States?  Where  are  some  of  the 
principal  ones?  Why  are  they  in  different 
parts  of  the  country?  Why  did  John  Brown 
take  Harper’s  Ferry  when  he  began  his  raid  ? 

(Read  Longfellow’s,  “The  Arsenal  at  Springfield.”) 


CAUSE  OF  AN  ECLIPSE. 


liyiOST  effectively  given  directly  after  an 
eclipse. 


Place  on  the  blackboard  a  sketch  some¬ 
thing  like  this. 
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As  the  earth  travels  around  the  sun,  where 
does  the  moon  travel  ?  What  name  is  given 
to  bodies  which  travel  about  another  body  in 
this  manner?  Have  the  other  planets  any 
satellites  ?  How  long  does  it  take  the  moon 
to  travel  around  the  earth  ?  What  is  an 
eclipse  ?  When  could  the  moon  eclipse  the 
sun  ?  Why  does  not  an  eclipse  occur  every 
month?  Why  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible 
to  so  small  a  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  ?  (A 
book  held  before  a  lamp  will  illustrate  this 
point  nicely.  When  may  the  earth  cause  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon?  What  does  the  shadow 
of  the  earth  at  this  time  prove  ?  Give  a  little 
history  of  the  theories  and  effects  of  eclipses 
in  early  times. 

Consult  any  good  astronomy  for  further 
work.  Most  children  are  intensely  interested 
in  this  topic. 
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THE  INCREASING  EFFECT  OF  HABIT. 


IHjlFFERENCE  between  brain  and  mind? 

How  do  we  know  the  mind  is  in  the 
brain?  Will  what  injures  the  brain  injure  the 
mind?  How  may  the  brain  be  injured?  Will 
anything  improve  the  brain  structure?  Will 
that  improve  the  mind  ?  Will  the  work  of 
to-day  help  in  the  work  of  to-morrow. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  each  thought  and 
act  of  the  mind  leaves  hardly  a  perceptible 
path  on  the  brain.  Repeated  action  deepens 
the  path  and  makes  it  harder  to  act  in  another 
line,  and  easier  to  follow  the  beaten  track, 
utility  of  reviewing  a  subject.  An  education 
along  any  line  is  but  the  result  of  path  making. 
To  change  these  paths  after  they  are  well 
established  is  to  change  one’s  flesh  and  blood. 

Emphasize  the  importance  of  making 
brain  paths  both  true  and  strong  and  of 
changing  quickly  if  the  wrong  course  has 
begun.  The  ability  to  work  speedily  and 
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correctly  an  example  in  partial  payments  or 
cube  root  involves  a  long;  period  of  path 
making’  along  the  line  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division. 

Mahomet  says,  “  A  mountain  may  change 
its  base,  but  not  a  man  his  disposition.” 

(Read  DeMott’s  “Secret  of  Character  Building-;”  also  chapter  on  “Habits” 
In  James’  Psychology.) 


SOME  TOPICS  WHICH  WILL  BE  FOUND 
OF  INTEREST. 


Indian  Reservations. 
Catholic  Missions  of  the 
Southwest. 

National  Parks. 

Teaching  of  the  Blind 
Deaf-mutes. 

Furs. 

Oysters. 

Colonial  Possessions  of 
Great  Britain — location, 
government,  etc. 

The  City  of  New  York. 
The  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Rodents. 

Liquid  Air. 


Quarentine — Why  Estab¬ 
lished?  Effect? 

TheGreat  FishingGrounds 
of  the  World. 

The  Telescope. 

Difference  Between  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph. 

Army  Hospitals. 

Postage  and  Postage 
Stamps. 

World’s  Fairs. 

Education  of  To-day  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  Century  Ago 

The  Early  Colleges  of  the 
Country. 
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SOBRIQUETS. 


HO  was — 


Old  Hickory? 

Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes? 
Artful  Dodger? 
Unconditional  Surrender 
or  Uniformly  Successful. 
Old  Man  Eloquent? 
Quaker  Poet? 

Pap? 

The  Grand  Old  Man? 

Old  Tippecanoe? 

The  Nation’s  Guest? 

The  Father  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution? 

Poet  of  the  Hearth  and 
Home? 

Apostle  to  the  Indians? 
The  Iron  Duke? 

The  Man  of  Destiny? 

The  Iron  Heart? 

Prince  Hal? 

The  Blind  Historian? 

The  Swamp  Fox? 

The  Merry  Monarch? 
Learned  Blacksmith? 
Bachelor  President? 

Oom  Paul? 


Blind  Old  Bard  of  Scio’s 
Rocky  Isle? 

The  Poet  of  the  Children? 
Teacher  President? 

Rail  Splitter? 

Rock  of  Chickamauga? 
Siege  of  Concord? 
Stonewall? 

Sick  Man  of  the  East? 

Old  Rough  and  Ready? 
Old  Put? 

Black  Dan? 

Siege  of  Monticello? 

The  Plumed  Knight? 

The  Nation 's  Elder 
Brother? 

Uncle  Robert? 

Poor  Richard? 

The  Silent  King? 

Blind  Poet? 

Fighting  Joe? 

Wizard  of  the  North? 
Good  Gray  Poet? 

Mad  Anthony? 

Tommy  Atkins? 
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HOLIDAYS. 


|gIVE  reason  for  naming: — 


New  Years. 
Thanksgiving. 
Labor  Day. 

All  Saint’s  Day. 

St.  Valentine’s  Day. 
Ground  Hog  Day. 
Ash  Wednesday. 
Michelmas. 
Forefather’s  Day. 
Derby  Day. 

Lent. 

Noel. 

Ember  Days. 

Dog  Days. 

Trinity  Sunday. 
Inauguration  Day. 
All  Soul’s  Day. 
Children’s  Day. 
Black  Friday. 
Memorial  Day. 
Whitsuntide. 
Epiphany. 

Halycon  Days. 

The  Lord’s  Day. 


Christmas. 

Decoration  Day. 

All  Fool’s  Day. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day. 
Hallow  e’en. 

Good  Friday. 

Ascension  Day. 

Palm  Sunday. 

Shrove  Tuesday. 

Yule. 

Mardi  Gras. 

Holy  Innocents. 

Muster  Day. 

Red  Letter  Days. 
Lammas  Day. 
Candlemas. 
Commencement  Day. 
Blue  Monday. 
Independence  Day. 
Washington’s  Birthday. 
Low  Sunday. 

St.  John’s  Day. 

Advent. 

Arbor  Day. 
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COMMON  QUOTATIONS. 


IVE  origin  of — 


Open  Sesame. 

Barkis  is  willin’. 

Battle  of  the  Spurs. 

I  am  so  very  ’umble. 

Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

When  found  make  a  note  of. 

Waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 

Turn,  boys,  we’re  going  back. 

Will  catch  the  fox  in  the  morning. 

Don’t  cheer,  boys,  the  poor  fellows  are  dying. 

I  would  rather  be  right  than  president. 

England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

And  these  are  my  jewels. 

O,  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name  ? 

Soldiers,  forty  centuries  are  looking  down  upon  you. 
I  regret  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country. 
This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 

The  Old  Guard  may  die  but  it  never  surrenders. 

God  pity  my  poor  bleeding  country. 

Friend,  thy  need  is  greater  than  mine. 

Don’t  give  up  the  ship. 
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COMPLETING  QUOTATIONS. 


IEGIN  familiar  quotations  as  below  and 
i  allow  pupils  to  complete  and  give  the 


author : 


“  Full  many  a  gem  ” — Gray. 

“  A  thing  of  beauty  ” — Keats. 

“To  thine  own  self” — Shakespeare . 

“Tell  me  not  in”—  Longfellow. 

“  We  live  in  deeds,  not  ” — Bailey. 

“To  be,  or  not  to  be  ” — Shakespeare. 

“  Vice  is  a  monster  of  ” — Pope. 

“The  day  is  cold  and  dark  ”— Longfellow . 

“  O,  wad  some  power  ” — Burns. 

“’Twas  ever  thus  from  ” — Moore. 

“  Truth  crushed  to  earth  ” — Bryant. 

“  Remember  thy  creator  ” — Solomon. 

“  And  the  cares  that  ” — Longfellow . 

“The  man  who  seeks  one  ” — Owen  Meredith. 
“God  made  the  country” — Cowper. 

“  O,  woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease” — Scott. 

“  Breathes  there  a  man  ” — Scott. 

“  A  little  learning  ” — Pope. 

“  Break,  break,  break  ” — Tennyson. 

“  Go  wing  thy  flight  from  ” — Moore. 

“  Honor  and  shame  from  ” — Pope. 

“  Procrastination  is  ” — Young. 

“  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing  ” — Longfellow. 
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“  Of  all  sad  words  ” — Whittier . 

“  Once  to  every  man  ” — Lowell. 

“  He  prayeth  well” — Coleridge. 

“In  the  world’s  broad  field  ” — Longfellow. 

“  Our  father’s  God  to  Thee  ” — Smith. 

“  Up  from  the  meadows”—  Whittier. 
“Westward  the  course” — Berkely. 

“Why  don’t  you  speak” — Longfellow. 

“Who  steals  my  purse  ” — Shakespeare. 

“True  worth  is  in  being” — Alice  Cary. 

“To  him  who  in  the  love” — Braynt. 

“The  day  is  cold  and  dark” — Longfellow . 

“  This  is  the  forest  Longfellow . 

“Build  thee  more  stately  "—Holmes. 

“Whither  midst  falling  dew”— Bryant. 

“  Once  upon  a  midnight  "—Poe. 

“  By  the  rude  bridge  "—Emerson. 

“Blessings  on  thee  "—Whittier. 

“  Ay  tear  the  tatter’d  ensign  "—Hobnes. 

“  Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  "—Lowell. 
“Among  the  beautiful  pictures  ”— A  lice  Cary. 

“  When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  "—Drake. 
“  Friends,  Romans  "—Shakespeare. 

“The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  "—Gray. 

“With  fingers  weary  and  worn  "—Hood. 

“  Ring  out  wild  bells  "—Tennyson. 

“The  splendor  falls  "—Tennyson. 

“  And  first  I  tell  thee  haughty  peer  "—Scott. 
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LITERARY  CHARACTERS. 

prlAVE  each  pupil  rule  a  page  of  paper  in 
three  columns,  heading  them,  (ist,)  the 
character,  (2nd,)  the  book,  (3rd, )  the  author. 
Supply  the  author  and  the  book  : 


Ichabod  Crane. 

Cordelia. 

Topsy. 

Simonides. 

Friday. 

Mrs.  Jarley. 

Little  Nell. 

John  Alden. 

Schocky. 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Shylock. 

Helen  Mar. 

Polly  Milton. 

Dinah  Morris. 

Christian. 

Harvey  Birch. 

Dennis  Fleet. 

Mr.  Squeers. 

Morton  Goodwin. 

Natty  Bumpho. 

Micawber. 

Donatello. 

Rebacca  Sharp. 

Rebecca. 

Madam  DeFarge. 

Sam  Weller. 

Dr.  Primrose. 

Hester  Pryme. 

Sancho  Panza. 

Falstaff. 

Artful  Dodger. 

Jim  Fenton. 

Mrs.  Jelly. 

Ophelia. 

Jean  Valjean. 

Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Tessa. 

Captain  Cuttle. 

Desdemona. 

Dick  Swiveller. 

lone. 

Eva  St.  Clair. 

Pyramis  and  Thisbe. 

Uriah  Heep. 

Dominie  Sampson. 

Sairy  Gamp. 
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mjIVE  the  authors  of  each:-- 


“  Jane  Eyre.” 

“  Barriers  Burned  Away.” 
“  Gulliver’s  Travels.” 

“  Elsie  Venner.” 

“  Nicholas  Nickelby.” 
“The  Sketch-Book.” 

“  Vanity  Fair.’* 

“  Tom  Sawyer.” 

“The  Antequary.” 

“  Paradise  Lost.” 

“The  Illiad.” 

“  The  Old  Clock  on  the 
Stair.” 

“  Betsy  And  I  are  Out.” 

“  The  Gilded  Age.” 

“  In  Memoriam.” 

“  Snow  Bound.” 

“  Don  Quixote.” 

“Eight  Cousins.” 

“  Hoosier  School-Master.” 
“The  Heathen  Chinee  ” 


“  Robinson  Crusoe.” 

“John  Halifax,  Gentle¬ 
man.” 

“  The  Pilot.” 

“  Kenilworth,” 

“  Dred” 

“  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

“  Locksley  Hall.” 

“  The  Star  in  the  Valley.” 
“  The  Aerried.” 

“  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night” 
“The  Raven.” 

“  Tam  O’Shanter.” 

“Bricks  without  Straw.’* 

’“  Merchant  of  Venice.” 
“Vision  of  Sir  Launful.” 

“  Ramona.” 

“  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish.” 

“  The  Chambered  Man- 
tiius  ” 
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CURIOUS  QUESTIONS. 

rfWRITE  a  few  on  the  blackboard  without 
remarks.  A  day  or  so  later  call  foi 
answers. 

1.  Name  five  defeated  candidates  for  Presidents. 

2.  Why  and  when  do  we  have  leap-year? 

3.  Who  was  the  “  Father  of  English  Poetry?” 

4.  What  European  governments  own  possessions  in 
North  America?  In  South  America?  In  Asia? 
In  Africa? 

5.  Who  has  been  president,  vice-president,  minister 
to  England,  governor,  and  member  of  the  Senate? 

6.  Name  the  largest  city  of  the  United  States  not  on 
navigable  waters? 

7.  What  was  the  last  great  battle  fought  between: 

(1)  The  North  and  the  South? 

(2)  England  and  Scotland? 

(3)  England  and  France? 

8.  What  is  the  ordinary  length  of  life  of  an  elephant? 
A  horse?  An  ox?  A  cat?  A  dog?  A  sheep? 
A  parrot? 

9.  What  language  is  generally  spoken  in  South 
America? 

10.  Explain  the  meaning  of  majority,  minority, 
quorum. 

11.  How  many  sides  has  the  cell  of  a  honeycomb? 

12.  Name  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

13.  Who  is  the  United  States  Minister  to  Great 
Britain? 


14- 

*5- 

i6. 

1 7- 

18. 

19. 


20. 


21. 

22. 


23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27- 
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Distinguish  between  England,  Great  Britain  and 
British  Empire? 

Name  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  What  are  his  duties ? 

Why  is  there  more  twilight  in  Winnipeg  than 
New  Orleans? 

Name  the  present  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
Is  the  officer  elected  or  appointed? 

Name  three  noted  American  poets  who  have  died 
since  1880. 


Name  three  famous  statesmen  who  were  assassi¬ 
nated. 

What  is  the  chief  ruler  called  in  Japan?  Persia? 
Turkey?  China?  Russia? 

Who  is  president  of  France?  Of  Mexico? 

Name  a  poem  by  each  of  the  following:  Bryant, 
Scott,  Tennyson,  Hood,  Kipling,  Fields,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  and  Lowell. 

Name  three  states  that  produce  the  most  iron, 
gold,  copper,  cotton,  corn,  manufactured  goods. 
Name  four  noted  women  now  living. 

Name  three  great  Shakespearian  characters. 
What  Canadian  city  is  most  strongly  fortified? 
Name  one  battle  each  in  which  the  following  gen¬ 
erals  were  successful: 


Washington, 

Cromwell, 

Cornwallis, 

Napoleon, 

Farragut 


Wellington, 

Grant, 

Lee, 

Shatter, 

Nelson. 
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To  what  country  did 

each  of  the  following 

writers  belong? 

Victor  Hugo, 

Longfellow, 

Goethe, 

Chaucer, 

Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Josephus, 

Homer, 

Shakespeare, 

Virgil, 

Edgar  Allen  Poe, 

Dickens, 

Burns. 

Which  of  the  following 

countries  are  republics? 

Which  monarchies?  And  which  dependencies 

of  other  governments? 

Canada, 

Belgium, 

Mexico, 

France, 

Honduras, 

Switzerland, 

Nicaragua, 

Algeria, 

Brazil, 

Mozambique, 

Peru, 

Natal, 

Portugal, 

Cochin  China, 

Cuba, 

Samoa, 

Iceland, 

Australia, 

Porto  Rico, 

Ceylon 

30.  What  was  the  last  monarchy  on  the  American 
continent?  How  long  ago? 

31.  What  noted  explorer  with  his  son  and  six  com¬ 
panions  was  set  adrift  in  Hudson  Bay  to  perish? 

32.  What  was  the  lost  colony  of  America? 

33.  At  what  city  in  Europe  is  the  sun  seen  until  mid¬ 
night  in  summer. 

34.  What  city  is  located  on  one  hundred  islands? 

35.  Where  is  the  deepest  part  of  the  Atlantic? 

36.  Name  two  ingenious  Indian  inventions. 

L.of  C. 
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37.  At  what  place  did  Congress  assemble  in  1777 
when  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia? 

38.  When  and  where  did  the  U.  S.  first  coin  money? 

39.  Why  was  the  “  Staked  Plain  ”  so  called?  Where 

is  it? 

40.  What  Presidents,  after  serving  one  term  were 
nominated  for  a  second  term,  but  not  elected? 

41.  How  many  times  and  where  was  Columbus 
buried? 

42.  Name  fifteen  wild  animals  found  in  America. 

43.  What  states  border  on  Lake  Michigan? 

44.  Which  state  extends  further  north,  Minnesota  or 
Maine? 

45.  What  continent  contains  no  dead  seas? 

46.  What  is  the  most  southern  state  of  the  United 
States? 

47.  What  language  is  used  by  the  most  people  on  the 
earth? 

48.  What  grain  is  used  as  food  by  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  people? 

49.  Name  the  wheat  producing  regions  of  the  world? 

50.  What  are  river  jetties?  Where  used?  Why? 

Inventors? 

51.  Where  and  what  was  the  first  women’s  college 
opened? 

52.  What  is  the  oldest  magazine  published  in  the 
United  States? 

53.  What  was  the  largest  city  in  the  Colonies  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution? 
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54.  Of  what  does  the  science  of  biology  treat? 
Archaeology?  Entomology? 

55.  Which  ruler  has  the  more  power,  the  King  of 

England  or  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

56.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  sobriquet  and  a 
non  de  plume? 


BIRTHDAYS  OF  NOTED  PERSONS. 

KIOMETIME  during  the  month  give  out  to 
several  pupils  the  names  of  those  born 
during  the  month.  Have  a  short  biography 
of  the  persons  read,  and,  if  a  writer  a  short 
selection  from  his  writings.  Such  an  exer¬ 
cise  if  not  used  too  often  will  prove  interesting 
and  helpful. 


JANUARY. 


Bayard  Taylor, 
Alfred  Tennyson, 
Daniel  Webster, 
Paul  Revere, 


Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Byron, 
Robert  Burns, 
Robert  Lee. 
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FEBRUARY. 


Charles  Dickens, 
James  Russell  Lowell, 
Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Aaron  Burr, 

Daniel  Boone, 


H.  W.  Longfellow, 
Abraham  Lincoln, 
Copernicus, 
Cardinal  Newman, 
Ole  Bull. 


Sir  William  Howe, 
Count  Pulaski, 
Americus  Vespucius, 
Rosa  Bonheur, 

David  Livingston, 


MARCH. 

Saint  Patrick, 

E.  P.  Roe, 

Robert  Bruce, 
Grover  Cleveland, 
Michael  Angelo. 


APRIL. 

Washington  Irving,  Edward  Everett, 

William  Wordsworth,  William  Shakespeare. 


MAY. 


Joseph  Addison, 
W.  H.  Prescott, 
Louis  Agassiz, 


Jefferson  Davis, 
Nathan  Hale, 
Celia  Thaxter, 

J.  G.  Saxe. 
Joseph  Warren, 


Alexander  Pope, 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Thomas  Moore. 

JUNE. 

John  Howard  Payne, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
George  III.  of  England. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Ben  Johnson. 
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JULY. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  J.  G.  Holland, 

Thomas  Arnold,  David  Farragut, 

Garibaldi,  John  Quincy  Adams. 


AUGUST. 


Percy  Byssche  Shelley, 
John  Dryden, 

William  Wilberforce, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte, 


Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Oliver  H.  Perry. 


SEPTEMBER. 

James  Thompson,  Samuel  Johnson, 

James  Fennimore  Cooper,  Felicia  Hemans. 

OCTOBER. 

George  Bancroft, 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 

Count  Von  Moltke, 

Whitelaw  Reid, 

NOVEMBER* 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 

James  Montgomery,  William  Cowper. 

Cyrus  W.  Field, 


Adelaide  Proctor, 
T.  B.  Macauley, 
Rufus  Choate. 


DECEMBER. 


Thomas  Carlyle, 
John  Milton, 
George  Dewey. 
W.  E.  Gladstone, 


John  G.  Whittier, 
Thomas  Gray, 
Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Phillips  Brooks. 
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RECREATIONS. 

KIOMETIMES  there  are  a  few  spare  mo- 
ments  in  school  to  be  filled,  or  it  is 
desirable  to  entertain  pupils  at  recess  or  noon 
hour.  For  such  occasion  it  is  well  to  have 
something  bright  and  unusual.  By  keeping 
on  the  lookout  during  one’s  reading  and  social 
intercourse  quite  a  fund  of  such  things  may  be 
gathered.  A  few  are  given  below  which  may 
prove  suggestive. 

1.  An  address  of  a  real  letter  which  reached  its  cor¬ 
rect  destination 

Hill, 

John 

Mass. 

Correctly  read:  John  Underhill,  Andover,  Mass. 

2.  Under  take  to  taking. 

I  you  throw  my. 

Correctly  read:  I  understand  you  undertake  to  over¬ 
throw  my  undertaking. 

3.  Punctuate  and  read 

It  is  not  and  I  said  but  or. 

Correctly  punctuated:  It  is  not  and,  I  said,  but  or. 

4.  All  O. 

Nothing  after  all. 
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5.  To  tell  points  of  compass  by  a  watch: 

Turn  small  hand  toward  the  sun.  One-half  way 
between  the  small  hand  and  twelve  will  always  be  south. 

6.  Try  breaking  a  match  over  back  of  second 
finger,  when  held  by  other  fingers  above  first  joint. 

7.  Try  standing  with  your  back  to  the  wall  with  both 
feet  parallel  to  the  wall. 

8.  Try  rising  from  a  chair  without  drawing  your  feet 
under  you  or  bending  your  back. 

9.  If  a  goose  weighs  ten  pounds  and  a  half  of  its 
own  weight  what  is  the  weight  of  the  goose? 

Twenty  pounds  of  course. 

10.  A  wise  man  having  a  window  one  yard  long  and 
one  yard  high  required  more  light  and  enlarged  the 
window  to  twice  its  former  size.  And  yet  the  window 
was  still  one  yard  long  and  one  yard  high.  How  was  it 
done? 

The  Window  was  diamond  shape  at  first  and  was 
afterwards  made  square. 

11.  How  many  days  would  it  take  to  cut  up  a  piece 
of  cloth  fifty  yards  long,  one  yard  being  cut  off  each  day? 

The  answer  given  will  probably  be  fifty,  but  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought  will  show  it  should  be  forty-nine. 

12.  A  farmer  owns  a  farm  of  400  acres.  He  wishes 
to  reserve  100  acres  for  himself.  Then  he  wishes  to 
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divide  the  remainder  so  that  each  of  his  four  sons  will 
have  a  farm  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  How  will 
he  do  it  ? 


DUQR1M  OF  THE  FiHM  COHRBCTLT  DIVIDED. 

13.  When  to  use  ei  and  when  ie  in  spelling  a  word. 
These  combinations  usually  follow  l  or  c.  Think  of 

the  word  1-i-c-e.  Notice  that  i  follows  /,  and  e  follows  c. 
In  the  combinations  they  follow  the  same  rule: 

Examples:  BelfVve,  receive. 

Leisure  and  a  few  other  words  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

14.  To  tell  the  number  erased  in  an  unknown  quantity 
found  by  the  following  method: 

Take  any  number  of  two  or  more  places  you  wish. 
Substract  the  sum  of  the  digits,  then  multiply  by  any 
whole  number  you  wish.  Erase  one  figure  and  give  those 
remaining,  The  missing  one  may  be  told  excepting  that 
if  9  or  0  be  erased  it  could  not  be  told  which. 
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Explanation:  When  you  substract  the  sum  of  the 
digits  you  have  always  nine  or  some  multiple  of  nine  re¬ 
maining.  No  matter  by  what  whole  number  it  is  multi¬ 
plied  it  will  remain  a  multiple  of  nine.  Any  number 
which  is  a  multiple  of  nine  will  give  nine  or  some  multi¬ 
ple  of  nine  as  the  sum  of  its  digits.  Thus  72  is  a  multiple 
of  nine.  7+2 — 9.  If  7  be  crossed  out,  knowing  that  nine 
must  be  the  sum  of  the  digits  and  two  is  the  number  re¬ 
maining  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  seven  must  be  the 
missing  number.  729  is  a  multiple  of  nine.  Cross  out 
two,  give  seven  and  nine  as  the  remaining  figures,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  two  to  make  18 
a  multiple  of  nine  and  the  sum  of  the  digits  729. 

15.  Spell  potatoes  the  longest  way. 

Poughteighteaux. 

16.  Let  each  pupil  draw  without  reference  to  a  map, 
the  outline  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  will  be  amusing  to 
see  how  crude  an  outline  many  will  produce. 

17.  A  groceryman  has  an  eight-quart  jug  full  of  vin¬ 
egar,  and  a  three-quart  and  a  five-quart  measure.  His 
boy  is  to  measure  four  quarts  of  vinegar  for  a  customer 
how  can  he  do  it? 

There  may  be  several  correct  answers  given;  here  is 
one:  He  filled  his  five  quart  measure  by  measuring  the 
vinegar  in  his  three  quart  measure  twice.  He  then  had 
one  quart  left  in  the  three  quart  measure  which  he  gave 
to  the  customer,  and  measured  three  more  quarts  and 
added  to  it. 
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Ask  your  pupils  to  read  the  following  poem: 

THE  BOY  OF  IT, 

In  this  enlightened  A  J  a  boy, 
Must  C  a  lot  of  fun, 

Inventions  for  him  2  Njoy 
R  iderfully  done. 

His  pockets  never  M  T,  hold 
A  brie  a  brae  R  A 
Of  curi  R  C  T’s  untold, 

And  mostly  in  D  K. 

In  K  C  he  must  assist  his  dad, 

He  has  no  N  RG 

But  when  he  helps  N  A  bor  lad 

He  works  with  X  T  C. 

Sweet  things  2  E  T  will  Njoy 
Like  K  I  know  and  pie. 

The  stuff  that  goes  in  N  E  boy 
Would  E  Z  make  us  die. 

He  hates  to  wash  his  face  and  &s 
Though  dirty  to  X  S. 

But  when  a  sweet  R  T  commands 
How  he’ll  excell  in  dress. 

To  A  K  sleepy  boy  for  school, 

Is  awful  to  S  A. 

To  go  a  fishing  N  A  pool 
He’s  up  before  the  day. 
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On  thinnest  I  C  loves  to  skate 
In  water  D  P  dives, 

In  D  D  goes  in  dangers  great 
And  as  U  C  survives. 

In  P  C  never  lets  U  rest. 

He’ll  C  Q  right  away 

And  then  to  T  Z  tries  his  best 

With  noise  U  can’t  L  A. 

At  his  young  A  G  must  enthuse 
Or  else  cannot  grow, 

His  youthful  spirit  we  X  Qs 
We  used  to  be  just  so ! 

But  in  the  N  D  will  repay 
All  trouble  and  X  pense, 

So  let  him  C  K  chance  2  play 
B  4  his  cares  commence. 


DESIRABLE  CHEAP 

SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING  ssutyiMiii 


Child  World  Series  of  Snppltntaidrv  Readers. 


FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 


|HESE  books  are  6f£  x  5*4  inches  in  size.  Each  contains  32  pages. 
The  type  is  large,  the  paper  good,  the  cover  in  durable  manila. 
Excellent  illustrations  enhance  their  value.  In  fact  there  is 
nothing  cheap  about  them  but  the  price.  That  is  so  low  that  the 
supplying  a  class  is  trifling.  The  folk 


cost  of  supplying 


following  are  now  ready: 


Second  and  Cbird  Grades. 


Pussy  Willow  and  Wake  Robin, 

The  Spring  Beauty  and  the  Anemone, 
The  Squirrel  and  His  Home, 

2nd  grade, 
a  b  u 

2nd  &  3d  grade 

32  pp. 

it 

it 

Illustrated. 

u 

tt 

Bittercress  and  Roses, 

1st  &  2nd 

tt 

it 

tt 

The  Story  of  a  Beehive, 

2nd  &  3d 

tt 

it 

tt 

Golden  Rod  and  Astor, 

2nd  &  3d 

tt 

a 

t* 

Stories  About  Birds, 

2nd  &  3d 

tt 

a 

tt 

Hiawatha  and  Its  Author, 

1st  &  2nd 

tt 

a 

n 

Whittier  and  His  Snowbound, 

2nd  &  3d 

a 

u 

tt 

Thanksgiving  Stories, 

2nd  &  3d 

tt 

a 

u 

Two  Fairy  Stories, 

2nd  &  3d 

u 

u 

a 

THE  ABOVE  WILL  PROVE  INTERESTING  TO  YOU 

AND 

YOUR 

PUPILS. 

Tor  Rlflber  Grades. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River, 

The  Great  Stone  Face, 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 

Evangeline, 

The  Deserted  Village  and 
Gray's  Elegy, 

Thanatopsis  and  Other  Poems, 

The  Miraculous  Pitcher, 

The  Three  Golden  Apples, 

The  Snow  Image, 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 

Enoch  Arden, 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Spectre  Bridegroom,  5th  &  6th  grades 

EACH  FIVE  CENTS.  FIFTY  CENTS  A  DOZEN. 


5th  grade  32  pp.  Illustrated. 
5th  grade  tT 

5th  &  6th  grades  **  u 

6th  &  7th  grades  **  “ 

7th  &  8th  grades  *  “ 

In  Preparation 
a  r  u 

a  a 

tt  a 

7th  &  8th  grades  u 

5th  &  7th  grades  u 
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.•  FOR  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  SPEAK  CORRECTLY  : 


Winchefl's 

Orthography,  Orthoepy  and 
Punctuation* 


HE  latest  and  most  complete  work  on  these  subjects. 
Each  topic  treated  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  .  .  . 

As  an  aid  and  guide  to  teachers  who  wish  to  use  the 
book  with  classes,  frequent  exercises  have  been 
introduced.  Prof.  Winchell  is  a  scholar  of  deep 
thought  and  his  work  embodies  the  best  on  the 
subjects  treated. 

These  are  as  follows: 


Diacritical  Marks 
Vowel  Sounds 
The  Consonants 
Rules  for  Dividing  Words  into 
Syllables 
Accent 


List  of  Words  often  Mispronounced 
Rules  for  Spelling 
Synonyms  and  Homonyms 
Etymology 

Punctuation,  Abbreviations,  etc. 
Common  Words  frequently  Misspelled 


There  are  JO  Pages  of  common  words  most  commonly  mis- 

-  spelled  by  pupils  in  grammar  and  upper 

schools  as  well  as  by  people  in  common  life.  This  list  was  made  up 
by  several  leading  city  principals  and  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  work.  The  words  are  alphabetically  arranged. 

SOME  OPINIONS 

“I  think  that  everyone  who  aspires  to  a  correct  use  of  the  English  Language 
will  want  a  copy.  It  is  replete  with  helpful,  concise  statements  of  general  principles 
and  concrete  illustrations.” 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Grant,  2133  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

“It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  admirable  book.  I  certainly  feel  like  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  author.  I  feel  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  these  subjects  than  is 
now  given.”  -*'• 

J.  D.  Schiller,  Sup’t.  of  Schools,  Niles,  Mich. 

“Mr.  Winchell  has  given  us  a  scholarly  work.” 

Supt.  W.  L.  Steele,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


The  book  is  valuable  for  the  Teacher,  for  the  pupil  and  for  the  Pwr/?  r r>r 
ordinary  person  in  every  day  life.  Cloth,  158  pp .  1  r  It  C-,  jl/6 
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THE  WHYBARK  SERIES 


THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  MUSIC 

By  J,  N.  Whybark 

All  applicants  for  certificates  in  Iowa,  beginning  July  ist,  1901, 
must  be  able  to  teach  music.  The  time  is  near  when  other  States 
will  make  the  same  requirement.  Every  teacher  would  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  be  able  to  give  instructions  in  music  and  to  take 
part  in  all  musical  work. 

The  ordinary  school  music  book  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
devote  much  space  to  help  for  the  teacher.  In  the  Student’s  Guide 
to  Music  we  find  just  what  its  name  indicates: 

All  the  Necessary  Rudiments  of  Music. 

Talks  on  Voice  Culture,  Breathing  and  Theory. 

Nearly  100  Exercises  in  Sight  Singing  for  Classes  in  Unison. 

A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms. 

Full  Instructions  to  Both  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

Manila  Binding ,  60  pages,  25  cents . 


MUSIC  READERS 

WHYBARK'5  THE  CHILD'S  MUSIC  COURSE 

First  Reader.  The  First  Music  Reader  of  the  Child’s  Music 
Course  is  a  complete  rudimental  course  as  well  as  a  fountain  of  sweet, 
little  songs. 

It  contains  a  full  course  of  instructions,  and  fifty  to  sixty  pages  of 
delightful  words  and  music  for  the  lower  grades.  Favorable  terms 
for  introduction  and  exchange .  80  pages. 

Cloth ,  30  cents.  $3.00  per  dozen. 

WHYBARK'S  CHILD'S  MUSIC  COURSE 

Second  Reader.  The  success  of  the  First  Reader  and  the 
demands  for  another  book  of  the  series  has  induced  us  to  issue  a 
second  book.  It  is  on  the  Lame  general  plan  as  the  First  Reader. 
The  exercises  are  both  of  a  more  advanced  work  and  the  music  for 
second  and  third  grade  pupils. 

Cloth ,  80  pages,  30  cents.  $3.00  per  dozen. 


ENTERTAINMENT  CATALOG 

Contains  98  pages  describing  the  best  published  in  the  following 
lines:  Dialogs,  Songs  for  Entertainments,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Speakers, 
Mock  Trials,  all  the  New  Entertainments,  Plays,  Dramas,  Action  Songs, 
Commencement  Exercises,  Pantomimes,  Etc.  Sent  Free. 
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EVERY  TEACHER  NEEDS  THIS  BOOK 


ANIMALS 

FROM  ALL  PARTS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

A  magnificent  volume,  originally 

issued  in  parts,  is  now  complete,  and 

bound  in  a  single  book,  containing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pictures  of 
animals,  representing  every  part  of  the 
globe.  These  illustrations  are  7^  *  10 
inches  in  size,  printed  on  the  finest  and  best  of  paper.  The  descriptive 
matter  is  written  attractively,  possessing  the  merit  of  scientific  accuracy, 
and  containing  a  great  number  of  facts  and  anecdotes.  No  book  of  this 
character  has  ever  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price.  The  volume  is  10 %  x  14 

inches  in  size,  weighing  three  pounds;  is  durably  and  elegantly  bound  in 

cloth-  It  should  be  in  every  school  teacher’s  library.  Price,  $1.50;  to 
introduce,  one  copy  sent  for  $1.00  prepaid. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SNOW 

Being  The  Life  of  KOOHNA,  an  Eskimo  Boy 

This  is  a  charming  little  volume  of  108  pages,  by  Mary  Fuller.  It  is 
bound  in  cloth,  has  illuminated  covers,  embossed  with  silver,  and  is 
fully  illustrated. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Sun  in  the  Horizon. 

Mother  Eskimo  makes  Koohna  a  new 
Suit  of  Clothes. 

How  the  Baby  Eskimo  Lives. 

How  to  manage  the  Dog-sledge. 

Little  Koohna  at  Work. 

Spearing  Fish. 

Voyage  on  the  Ice. 

Eskimo  Stories  and  Folk-lore. 

The  Northern  Lights. 

Where  the  Eskimo  Girl  has  her 
Pockets. 

The  Eskimo  House. 

Games  of  Eskimo  Boys  and  Girls 
Hunting  the  Musk  Ox. 

How  Seals  are  Caught. 

The  White  Man’s  Iglo. 

FOR  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES 
Cloth,  Price,  30  Cents. 
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President 

Roosevelt's 

In  His  Message  to  Congress ,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  says : 

“By  scientific  attention  to  soil  survey,  to  breeding"  .lew 
varieties  of  plants,  to  animal  industry  and  applied*  chemistry, 
practical  aid  has  been  given  to  the  farming  and  stockgrowing 
interests.” 

He  further  most  earnestly  declares — 

“Public  opinion  throughout  the  United  States  has  moved 
steadily  toward  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  forests, 
whether  planted  or  of  natural  growth.  The  great  part  played 
by  them  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  national 
wealth  is  now  more  fully  realized  than  ever  before.” 

(Ubere  Can  Our  School 

Important 

Declaration 

—  Iris  I  (s 

I*  ALL  ABOUT  SOILS?  Where  the  soil  came  from; 

1 1 

Concerns 

Every 

Child, 

Man, 

and 

Woman, 

City, 

Town, 

or 

Country 

diminishes  it;  how  it  moves  from  place  to  place;  how  the 
soil  breathes  and  drinks;  what  makes  it  fertile  or  takes  away  1 
its  fertility;  the  important  work  of  angleworms — all  these  are 
told  about  in  an  interesting  way  in  “TRIPS  ABOUT  THE 
FARM,”  or,  “LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.” 

n.  FACTS  ABOUT  PLANTS?  How  plants  grow; 

or  transmitted;  fertilization,  and  cross-fertilization  by  insects; 
how  to  improve  plants;  part  that  roots  and  leaves  play;  some 
of  the  most  useful  plants — all  these  things  are  told  about  in 
plain,  simple  language  in  “  TRIPS  ABOUT  THE  FARM,” 
or  “LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.” 

HI-.  THE  TREES  OF  THE  FOREST?  The  trips 

tcikcti  aniud  ^ 

the  trees  of  forest  and  grove;  the  usefulness  of  trees  about  the 
home;  how  to  plant  and  protect  trees;  the  most  useful  trees — 
these  are  all  in  “  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.” 

IV.  OF  WHAT  USE  ARE  BIRDS?  How  people, 

ranee,  have  misjudged  such  birds  as  the  Woodpecker,  the 
Swallow,  the  Quail  and  the  Lark;  how  birds  help  the  gardener 
and  the  farmer,  and  make  all  life  more  cheerful — is  brightly 
set  forth  in  «  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.” 

V.  ALL  ABOUT  INSECTS  AND  BACTERIA? 

The  lives  of  insects  and  bacteria;  the  forms  they  pass 
through;  the  service  and  the  harm  they  do;  their  great 
number  and  variety— all  these  are  told  in 

“LIFE  ON  THE  FARM" 

By  PROF.  HIRAM  H.  SHEPARD, 

Of  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 

This  is  a  neat  volume  of  166  pages,  abundantly  illustrated. 

Price,  Cloth,  50  Cents. 

A.  FLANAGAN  CO.,  Publishers.  CHICAGO 

Itfar.4  ,1902. 
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GREAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES 

By  IV.  F.  ROCHELEAU 

9jjfc? 

Vol.  I -MINERALS 

Volume  I  of  this  indispensable 
addition  to  school  literature  is  as 
complete  in  details  relating  to  them 
as  the  mterest  of  pupils  will  per¬ 
mit.  It  is  valuable  supplementary 
reading.  It  is  fully  illustrated, 
showing  much  of  interest  connected 
with  Gold,  Coal,  Granite,  Iron, 
narbie,  Petroleum,  Natural  Gas 
and  Shale.  Now  extensively  used 
as  supplementary  reading  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

Cloth ,  x  8  inches,  192  pages,  50  cents.  Boards ,  36  cents. 

% 

Vol.  II.— PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SOIL 

Each  industry  and  product  of  the  following  subjects,  Indian  Corn, 
Cotton,  Wheat,  Lumber,  Sugar,  is  carefully  reviewed  in  all  of  its 
phases  in  plain,  untechnical  language  that  is  within  the  understanding 
of  pupils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  may  be  used  in  the  sixth 
grades  nicely.  The  book  is  embellished  with  many  half-tone  engrav¬ 
ings,  maps,  etc. 

Cloth ,  5^  x  8  inches,  178  pages;  50  cents.  Boards,  36  cents. 

Vol.  in.— MANUFACTURES 

The  subject  matter  in  this  volume  has  been  obtained  from  direct 
observation  and  consultation  of  the  most  recent  standard  authorities. 

In  the  selection  of  topics,  care  has  been  taken  to  choose  those  which 
are  of  general  interest  on  account  of  their  relation  to  our  everyday 
life,  and  the  industrial  development  of  the  nation. 

The  relation  of  these  industries  to  the  industrial  geography  of  our 
country  js  also  important,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  the 
information  contained  in  this  little  book  may  fill  a  want  in  our  schools 
and  homes.  The  work  is  intensely  interesting  and  makes  valuable 
reading  for  Grammar  Grades. 

The  subjects  treated  are  :  Motors,  Glass,  Leather,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Dressed  Meat,  Pins,  Needles,  Pencils,  Paper,  Printing, 
Newspapers,  Books. 

Cloth,  236  pages,  well  illustrated.  Price,  50  cents.  Boards,  36 
cents. 

A.  FLANAGAN  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  CHICAGO.  ILL 
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BRIGHT  NEW 

BOOKS 


In  t b e  Misty 
Realm  of  F able 

By  Emma  Robinson  Kleckner 


Turning  Points 
in  Teaching 

By  D.  C.  Murphy,  Ph.  D. 
Superintendent  Training'  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Slippery  Rock  (Pa  ) 
State  Normal  School. 


Students 
Guide  to  Music 


By  J.  N.  Whybark 


Norton’s 
P  ractical 
Studies  in 
Grammar 


Miss  HaucK's 
New  Reproduc 
tion  Stories  for 
Primary 
Grades 


A  New  Help  in 
United  States 
History 

By  O.  H  Marsh, 
r  Su 


County  Supt.,  Mills  County,  la. 


LTbRARYO^CONGRESS 


/N  THE  MIST' 

“  The  book  con 
Mythology,  and 
the  most  of  in  tl 
Hawley  Smitj  , 


This  book  is  admirably  adapted  as  a 
Supplementary  Header  for  fourth 
and  fifth  grades.  Second  Edition. 
Cloth.  Eight  full  page  illustrations. 
Many  smaller  ones.  160  pages,  hand¬ 
some  cover,  list  50  cents. 


TURNING  POINTS  IN  TEACHING 

Dr.  Murphy  is  a  practical  teacher;  he 


knows  the  needs  of  teachers  and  has 
given  them  a  book  full  of  New  Methods, 
Ideas,  Anecdotes  and  Helps .  Some  of  the 
chapters  are:  The  First  Day  of  School; 
Critical  Moments  in  the  School  Room; 
Managing  the  Bad  Boy;  Managing  the 
Bad  Girl;  Blue  Monday.  Cloth,  144 
pages,  50  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 


THE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE  TO  MUSIC 

In  the  Student’s  Guide  to  Music  we  find 
just  what  its  name  indicates;  a! I  the 
necessary  rudiments  of  music;  talks  on 
Voice  Culture,  Breathing  and  Theory; 
nearly  100  Exercises  in  Sight  Singing 
for  classes  in  unison;  a  Complete  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  musical  terms.  Manila  bind¬ 
ing,  60  pages,  25  cents. 


NORTON’S 

GRAMMAR 


PRACTICAL  STUDIES  IN 

Theory  and  Practice  are 
combined;  principles  and 
definitions  given  from  the  outset,  but 
with  little  formality;  abundance  of  easy 
examples  for  illustrations;  varied  selec¬ 
tions  from  standard  literature  for  gram¬ 
matical  and  literary  study.  Large  type; 
several  full  page  and  half  page  illustra¬ 
tions.  Cloth,  215  pages,  price  40  cents. 
If  the  book  is  adopted  the  amount  paid 
for  the  first  copy  will  be  refunded. 


MISS  HAUCK’S  NEW  REPRODUCTION 
STORIES  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

15  0  original  and  rewritten  stories. 
They  embrace  all  subjects,  as  Little 
Stories  about  Nature,  Stories  about 
Animals,  Children,  Flowers,  Trees, 
Birds,  Leaves,  etc.  Price  15c. 


A  NEW  HELP  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 


This  is  not  purposed  as  a  patent 
method  for  teaching  history,  but 
is  the  result  of  long  experiencs  in  the  school  room  and  in  normal  institutes. 
The  Outlines  are  full,  the  Notes  interesting,  the  Questions  suggestive.  Send 
25  cents  for  a  copy  and  if  not  fully  up  to  expectations,  return  same. 


0  033  261  018  1 


A  v\r  as  to  where  certain  articles  in  your  work 

aVrC  1  OLI  111  tnC  LsaTK.  may  be  found?  Write  us  for  Helps  In 
School  Entertainments,  General  Work,  School  Blanks,  Text  Books, 
School  Supplies,  Pictures,  Supplementary  Reading,  Etc. 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO.  *  *  CHICAGO 


